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A STUDY OF THE POPULAR NAMES OF THE MEN- 
HADEN. 

BY PROFESSOR G. BROWN GOODE. 

THE menhaden, Brevoortia tyrannus (Latrobe) Goode, has at 
least thirty distinct popular names, most of them limited in 
application within narrow geographical boundaries. To this circum- 
stance may be attributed the prevailing ignorance regarding its 
habits and migrations, which has perhaps prevented the more 
extensive utilization of this fish, particularly in the Southern 
States. It accounts for the extraordinary blunder of the com- 
pilers of the fishery statistics of the census of the United States 
for 1870, in which the oils produced from the white-fish of the 
great lakes (Coregonus albns) and the white-fish of Connecticut are 
classed as identical, a blunder which is followed by a number of 
others of the same character and quite as certain to mislead. The 
discrepancy of local names also enables us to understand how the 
extensive manufacturing interests and fisheries connected with 
this fish have gradually sprung up, little noticed save by those 
directly interested in the business. 

In Maine and Massachusetts the name '' pogy " is almost uni- 
versally in use, though in the vicinity of Cape Ann it is partially 
replaced by " hard-head " and " hard-head shad." The name 
"menhaden" is exclusively applied in Southern Massachusetts, 
the Vineyard sound, Buzzard's bay and Narragansett bay where 
it appears to have originated. From the eastern boundary of 
Connecticut to the mouth of the Connecticut river the name 
" bony-fish " predominates, while in the western part of the State 
the species is usually known as the " white-fish." In the waters 
of New York the usage of two centuries is in favor of " moss- 
bunker," a name which also holds throughout New Jersey. In 
Delaware bay, the Potomac, and Chesapeake bay other variations 
are found in " alewife " and " greentail." Virginia gives us " bug- 
fish " in its various forms, while in North Carolina we first meet 
the name of " fat-back," which is more or less prevalent as far 
south as the St. John's river, Florida. In all the Southern States, 
especially in the vicinity of Beaufort, N. C, the names " yellow- 
tail " and " yellow-tailed shad " are occasionally heard. I am in- 
formed that in the Indian river, Florida, the fish is occasionally 
called the "shiner " and the " herring." 
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Among the manufacturers in Port Monmouth, N. J., who pre- 
pare the menhaden as an article of food, a number of trade names 
are in use, such as " American sardine " (in distinction from the 
European fish which is prepared in a similar manner), " American 
club-fish," " shadine," and "ocean trout." 

These names are not separated in their distribution by sharply 
defined boundaries. Still, as a glance at the table will show, the 
habitat, if that term may be legitimately used, of each local appel- 
lation appears to be clearly marked. Where there is a discrep- 
ancy it can usually be explained. For instance, the general use 
of the name "menhaden" in the vicinity of Boothbay, Me., is 
due to the presence of a large number of fishermen and laborers 
from Rhode Island who carry on the oil-factories in that region. 
In the same way the name "bony-fish" has been naturalized at 
Montauk point and Napeague, N. Y. The factories in that 
neighborhood are owned by firms in Eastern Connecticut, and 
the Connecticut " bony-fish fleet " has a favorite cruising ground 
in the waters of Eastern Long Island. The names " menhaden," 
"bony-fish" and "moss-bunker" have been introduced into 
Florida by northern fishermen, who prosecute the winter shad 
fisheries on the St. John's, and these same names are more or less 
familiar all along the coast wherever the northern coasters and 
fishing vessels are known. 

The adoption of some one suitable name for popular use is 
eminently desirable. " Menhaden " is the name most generally 
known, as well as the most distinctive. It has the additional 
recommendation of having been derived from an aboriginal 
language. It has been used in the titles of the two manufactu- 
rers' associations, and it is hoped that this usage will soon be 
conformed to by all. 

A few words concerning the origin of the above-mentioned 
names may not be out of place. " Pogy " and " menhaden " are 
derived somewhat remotely from the Indian dialects of New 
England, the latter apparently from that in use in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, the former from a more northern source. 

For the explanation of the derivation of these names I am in- 
debted to Prof. J. Hammond Trumbull, who writes, " Munnawhat- 
teaug corrupted to Menhaden, means, literally, ' fertilizer ' (' that 
which manures'). This name was applied to the herring and ale- 
wife as well as the ' menhaden ' proper — all these species being 
used by the Indians for manuring their cornfields. 
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" In the northern and eastern parts of New England the Bre- 
voortia is commonly called Pauliagen, and probably in some locali- 
ties 'poghaden' (as you write it and which is nearer the Indian 
original), though I have not heard it so pronounced by eastern 
fishermen. This name in the eastern dialects has precisely the 
same meaning as ' menhaden ' (or rather niunnawhatteaug in 
Southern New England). The Abnaki (i. e., coast of Maine) name 
was Pookagan as Rasles wrote it, and the verb from which it is 
derived he translated by ' on engraisse la terre.' " 

According to Mr. J. V. C. Smith, the older fishermen of North- 
ern Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine called the fish by 
the Indian name " pauhagen," and I myself have heard it called 
" poghaden " by old fishermen about Cape Cod. The modern 
name may easily have been derived from this by dropping the 
final syllable. At the present day this name is almost univer- 
sally in use among the fishermen north of Cape Cod, though it is 
occasionally varied by " poggie " and " porgy." The use of the 
latter name should be carefully avoided : the same name, a cor- 
ruption of the Indian " scuppaug," being commonly applied 
to another fish, the " scuppaug " or " scup " {Stenotomus 
argyrops)} As may be supposed, the name of Narragansett 
origin is most exclusively used in Southern Massachusetts and 
on the shores of Narragansett bay, the former home of that tribe 
of Indians. In its present form it first appeared in print in 1792, 
in the New York Agricultural Transactions, in an article by the 
Hon. Ezra L'Hommedieu. 

" Hard-head " and " bony-fish " explain themselves, both refer- 
ring to the same peculiarity of structure. The former name was 
first used about 18 13 by Belknap in his History of New Hamp- 
shire ; the latter, as well as " white-fish," by President Dwight in 
his Travels in New England. 

The application of " white-fish " is also sufficiently evident, 
although this name is not a distinctive one, being applied to a 
large group of North American fresh-water fishes, the Coregonidce, 
and in certain localities to the blue-fish (Pomatomous saltatrix). 
In England the term " white fish " is used to designate cod, had- 

1 This probably misled De Kay, who stated that the menhaden were known at the 
eastern end of Long Island as " skippaugs." He also remarked that " pauhagen" 
(pronounced Pauhaugen) was the Narragansett epithet, while " menhaden " was 
that applied by the Manhattan Indians. 
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dock, hake, ling, pollock, soles, turbot, plaice, halibut, and 
whiting. 

" Mossbunker " is a relic of the days of the Dutch colony at 
New Amsterdam, and the name is still lovingly retained by the 
inhabitants of Manhattan island. It was in use as early as 1661, 
as we learn from an allusion in Jacob Steendam's poem in 
"Praise of New Netherland" (V Loufvan Nkzv Nederland)} 

Allusion has already been made in the letter of Prof. Trumbull, 
to the great schools of " marsbanckers " seen by Dankers and 
Sluyter on their visit to New York, in 1679, and every one 
remembers the reference to this fish in Irving's " Knickerbocker," 
in connection with the death of the renowned trumpeter, Antony 
Van Corlear, where the name first appears crystallized in its 
present form. 2 

The derivation of this name may be easily traced, it having 
evidently been transferred by the Dutch colonists from the scad 
or horse-mackerel, Caranx trachurits (Linn.) Lacepede.a fish which 
annually visits the shores of Northern Europe in immense 

1 This poem, cited by Prof. Trumbull in the Report of the Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries for 1871—72, p. 168, was printed, with an English translation, by 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, for the Bradford Club of New York (Anthology of New 
Netherland : Bradford Club Series, No. 4, 1865, pp. 52, 45). 

The allusion to the Mossbunker is as follows : 

" Swart-vis, en Roch, en Haring, en Makreel 
Schelvis, Masbank, en Voren die (se veel) 
Tot walgins toe, de netten'vuld : en heel 
Min ward ge-eeten." 

" The black and rock-fish, herring, mackerel, 
The haddock, mossbanker, and roach, which fill 
The nets to loathing ; and so many, all 
Cannot be eaten." 

2 " It was a dark and stormy night when the good Antony arrived at the creek 
(sagely denominated Haerlem river) which separates the island of Mannahatta from 
the main land. The wind was high, the elements in an uproar, and no Charon 
could be found to ferry the adventurous sounder of brass across the water. For a 
short time he vapored like an impatient ghost upon the brink and then, bethinking 
himself of the urgency of his errand, took a hearty embrace of his stone bottle, swore 
most valorously that he would swim across in spite of the devil (Spyt den Duyvel), 
and daringly plunged into the chasm. * * * An old Dutch burgher, famed for 
his veracity, and who had been a witness of the fact, related to them * ** * 
that he saw the duyvel, in the shape of a huge moss-bonker, seize the sturdy Antony 
by the leg and drag him beneath the waves. * * * Nobody ever attempts to 
swim across the creek after dark, and as to the moss-bonkers, they are held in such 
abhorrence that no good Dutchman will admit them to his table who loves good fish 
and hates the devil." 

A History of New York * * * By Diediich Knickerbocker. New York, 1809. 
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schools, swimming at the surface in much the same manner as 
our Brevoortia, and which is known to the Hollanders as the 
Marsbanker} 

In the Museum Ichthyologicum of Gronow, published in 1754, 
the name Marsbanker is used in speaking of a scombroid fish, 
frequently taken with the herring, probably the same referred to 
above. 2 

The name is variously spelled " moss-bunker," " moss-bonker," 
" mass-banker," " mouse-bunker," " marsh-bunker," " marsh- 
banker," and " morse-bonker," and is also familiarly'shortened 
into " bunker," a name in common use at the eastern end of Long 
Island. 

The name " alewife " was given by the Virginia colonists to 
this species from its resemblance to the allied species known by 
that name in England. This name is preoccupied by the Pomolo- 
bus pseudoliarengus, and should never be applied to Brevoortia. 

The presence of a parasitic crustacean {Cymothoa prcegustator) 
in the mouth of Brevoortia, when found in southern waters, 
explains the name " bug-fish " prevalent in Delaware and Chesa- 
peake bays, the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers, and the 
inlets of North Carolina, with its local variations of " bug-head." 
and " buggy-head." 3 " Yellow-tail," " yellow-tailed shad," and 
"green-tail" refer to the yellowish-green tint of the caudal fin, 
observed only in Southern specimens. The former of these 
names has led to some confusion among our correspondents, the 
same name being applied in Georgia and Florida to a very differ- 
ent fish, Bairdiella punctata (Linn.) Gill. 

An allusion to the oily nature of the flesh is found in "fat- 
back," a name in general use in the Southern States. This name 
is sometimes applied in Northampton county, Virginia, to the 
mullet {Mugil lineatus). In the last century it was used for the 
Albida vtdpes. 

1 See Schlegel, Die Dieren van Nederland, Visschen, p. 4. 

2 80. Scomber linea laterali aculeata, pinna ani ossiculorum triginta, Arted. gen. 
25, n. 3, Synon. p. 50, n. 3. 

Scomlier linea laterali curva, t.ibellis Belgis Marsbanker Frequentissime in 
osseis loricata, Gronov. act. ups. 1742, p. Mari Septentrionale cum Clupeis p. 5, 11. 
83, ibique defer. Trachurus, Bossuet, 4, descriptis capitur. 
epigr. p. 74, Bellon. Aqua-t. p. 1 80, Dale. 
Hist, of Harw., p. 131, n. 5. op. cit. p. 34. 

3 Captain Atvvood states in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, x,. 1865, p. 67, that the half-grown menhaden are called "bug-fish" by the 
Virginia negroes, because they believe them to have been produced irom insects, 
since they never find spawn in them there. 
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